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AN EARLY MORNING RAMBLE IN AUTUMN IN THE 
WILL-BE POTOMAC PARK. 


To the lover of birds, no place about the metropolis is more attractive 
' than the low reclaimed area which, according to the wish of Congress, is 
soon to furnish Washington with a most beautiful as well as extensive 
park. Here the tide of avian migration surges back and forth twice each 
year, and thousands upon thousands of birds make it their home, some 
for a short, others for a longer period, and many, no doubt, are resi- 
dents for life. 

If one views this area from the Washington Monument it appears as 
an extensive meadow, girt on all sides by sea walls, washed by the Poto- 
mac River, and crossed by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad near the 
upper end. But how different does this area appear when one seeks a 
closer acquaintance with the premises. 

A tangle impenetrable presents itself on al! sides. It would be impossi- 
ble to move at all were it not for the fact that industrious anglers have 
' beaten a path near the edge under the row of skirting poplars and weep- 
ing willows, in order to approach the favorite haunts of the finney prey. 
Rag-weed, poke-weed, golden-rod and asters attain a maximum develop- 
ment in this alluvial soil, and these are frequently matted by interlacing 
smart-weed and morning-glories. 

In order to observe the birds under the best advantages, it becomes 
necessary to cut a path toward the center of the island where a row of 
trees mark an elevated ridge. The lower portion of the field is covered 
by a dense growth of low willows, and wherever there is room, tall, 
stout stems of poke-weed, draped with numerous bunches of purple ber- 
ries, extend their branches through the tops of the willows. Thus we 
have thicket and tangle every where, be it rag-weed, willow or golden- 
rod, and our trusty, rusty machete is called into requisition, as well as 
the oldest suit in our possession, and thus armed we set out. It is hard 
work, and for once it seems as though we believed in ‘‘ work before 
pleasure.” Tired, we return, scarcely a bird noticed except the ever 
present Song Sparrow and a curious Maryland Yellow-throat. We renew 
our efforts the second day and reach the ridge which extends down 
through the center, and now it is comparatively easy to proceed as here 
an old path seems to have been too well packed to permit of much vege- 
table growth. We are happy, and anticipate many pleasant hours. So 
much for preliminaries. 
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This morning, October 7, 1897, found me on my usual pre-breakfast 
ramble to the flats. I reached them by fifteen minutes to six, just as day 
was making an earnest effort to dispel the lingering shades of night. All 
is wrapped in mist and fog. As I stand on the elevated rail-road track and 
gaze over the flats, they appear more like a sheet of water: in fact it 
would be impossible to tell where land and water merge were it not for- 
the tops of the fringing poplars. 

Taking up my trail, I force my way cautiously out toward the center. 
Every twig and leaf is moist with dew, and so am I before I have ad- 
vanced many rods. The Song and Swamp Sparrows are moving up into 
the tips of weeds to catch the first gleam of Old Sol as he pushes his 
rays through the thick mist causing the tops to appear as if studded with 
sparkling gems. <A ‘‘squeak” brings a host of them from all sides, 
and I observe that Zonotrichia albicollis has appeared during the night. 
All seem eager to know what is up, and a second ‘‘ squeak” brings them 
all about me, some so close that I could take them with my hand if they 
would permit, without moving. They now give vent to their anger and 
denounce the intruder with scornful angry notes, moving about appear- 
ing like little furies. 

I leave them, and in another place where tall rag-weed forms a thicket 
of twenty or more feet in width and several hundred in length, bounded 
on both sides by a maze of golden-rod, asters and poke-weed, I crouch 
low, for here the lower leaves have long since fallen, no doubt due to the 
absence of sun-light which is shut out by the green canopy above. This 
growth reminds one of a miniature pine forest. Here I again ‘* squeak” 
anda Maryland Yellow-throat replies. Soon a whole family of these 
ever curious fellows is inspecting me from all sides. A little more 
“squeaking " brings up a Golden-crowned Thrush, all ina rage, strutting 
about with raised crest, drooped wings, cocked tail and ruffled feathers, 
subjecting me, the source of all trouble, to close inspection, adding a few 
angry remarks. But I am looking for another bird, the Connecticut 
Warbler, and a little more ‘‘squeaking" lures him from his tangle. In 
his movements he resembles the Yellow-throat to some extent, but he is 
a little more deliberate. While not shy, he nevertheless moves cautiously 
from reed to reed and darts back into the maze when danger threatens. 
Very rarely does he leave this retreat for a more elevated position, and | 
have only once observed him to fly into a tree, when he was suddenly sur- 
prised while walking in my path. He is quite silent at this season, due 
no doubt, to the extreme abundance of adipose tissue. Before I leave 
this place an aggressive House Wren has joined the ranks of my de- 
nunciators, 
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The sun is now fairly up and threatens short existence to the fog. As 
I approach a bunch of sumac I notice a host of warblers in their tops, 
and for the first time see the Black-poll and the Yellow-rump Warblers 
perform their ablutions. The pearly dew is still dropping from the 
leaves, and this is a sparkling fountain for these birds. They will settle 
on a petiole and move toward the tip of the leaf, rapidly beating their 
wings down upon this, causing the dew to fly over them in a fine spray. 
I watched them for some time. Wondering how effective such a bath 
might be, I leveled my gun upon one and dropped him. He was wet+- 
not only on the under parts but all over ; thus this bathing method proved 
to be quite an effective one. 

Looking down, my eyes fell upon a little rabbit, far from half grown, 
all bunched up and shivering in the chill moist air, patiently longing for 
Old Sol’s rays to assume a more vertical slant and warm little bunnie's 
jacket. A little ‘‘squeaking” brings ap some of our earlier acquaint- 
ances, a few angry mewing Catbirds and a Water Thrush. 

No other species except a few Goldfinches feeding on the seeds of 
Ambrosia, are noted until we reach the poplars. Here a crow moves off 
with alarm and a Flicker keeps his distance. A Cooper's Hawk swoops 
down among the birds but moves off empty footed, and a flock of noisy 
Red-wings passes by. A dead member of the row, gives a resting place 
to a bunch of Wax-wings, who are playing catch with the drowsy insects 
which are taking their morning flight. 

As I pass by the maples on my return trip I notice a Robin in the tip- 
top of one of the trees sending up his morning prayers. His breast has 
faded from the red of spring-tide to a more humble hue ; but his voice is 
just as cheery-as it was then. TI stride on, knowing that breakfast is 
waiting, and note as the last accession a Black-throated Green Warbler 
flitting ahead of me as I hasten on to regale the inner man. 

One naturally wonders how many of these thousand birds will visit 
this gem of bird retreats when artful man will have changed the tangle 
to a park, when lawn supplants the weeds and avenues my path. 

Paut Bartscu, Washington, D. C. 

October 9, 1897. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE RARER BIRDS OF 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 


Great Biur Heron, Ardea herodias.—A solitary individual freqented 
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a certain mill-dam on Crum creek, Willestown township, for several 
summers, being protected by the miller. One of his own boys took 
advantage of his absence during September, 1896, and shot it. It doubt- 
less was an old bachelor bird returning yearly to its old haunts. 

Halieetus leucocephalus.—My \atest record is April 7, 

1894, when a bird in the first year’s plumage was wounded and captured 
in Tredyffrin township by a local sportsman. It recovered and may still 
be seen at the old Sorrel Horse tavern. 
* AMERICAN Osprey, Pandion halietus carolinensis. — While not an 
uncommon fall transient, it is a rare spring migrant. A pair was ob- 
served in the woods adjacent to a mill pond in Easttown township during 
the latter part of April, 1893. Although we have no record of it breed- 
ing within the county lines, I think it quite probable that this pair would 
have nested in the neighborhood had not the male been shot. The 
female lingered about for over a week and then disappeared. The male 
was shot April 29th and brought to me. His stomach was distended 
with fish and frogs. 

AMERICAN Barn Ow adults and three well 
developed young observed by a friend on the evening of August 25, 1893, 
in a piece of hardwood-oak, hickory, etc.—timber near Berwyn. The 
old birds evidently nested here as they were seen at about the same place 
the previous fall. Unfortunately he shot the adults and one young, and 
my opportunities for studying this quaint and harmless bird in life are 
correspondingly lessened if not altogether restricted. The female is in 
my collection. 

Hyprrp Fiicker, Colaples auratus-\ cafer._-A male secured by me 
on the 3rd of October, 1894, is referable to this form. The short black 
malar stripes exhibiting a narrow border of red. 

Fish Crow, Corvus ossifragus.—Pennock, in his ‘*List of Birds of 
Chester County, Pa.” says Rare resident if it occurs atall.” I havea 
specimen which was found dead under a spruce tree in this village, 
March 6, 1891. It wasa male, in poor flesh, and probably died from 
exposure. 

BLUE-HEADED ViREO, solitarius.—Quite a flight occured near 
Berwyn during the first two weeks of October, 1891. I have not observ- 
ed it since 

ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER, //elminthophila celata.— October 12, 
1894, while watching the movements of a small flock of Juncos which 
were feeding under some bushes in a thicket, a small bird darted out and 
across my path, a lucky snap-shot in that direction laid low a fine male. 
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This is the first recorded capture for our county and less than half-a- 
dozen have been made in eastern Pennsylvania. 

TENNESSEE WARBLER, //elminthophila peregrina.— An immature 
female secured September 19, 1891. 

Care May WarBLer, Dendroica tigrina.—On May 11, 1895, I ob- 
served a perfect male in a sassafras bush close at hand, a favorable 
opening gave me an excellent view and I noted every marking that was 
particularly rich in appearance. A moment for observation, another for 
it to get a little further from the end of my little 38 caliber collecting 
gun, a defective cartridge, and it was away before I could reload. It 
proved to be the find of the year. 4 

RED-BREASTED NuTHaTcu, canadensis.—I took a male of this 
species October 15, 1889, my only record. 

I also desire to record the occurrence of the following rare species, in 
Newtown township, Delaware county, Pa. 

CERULEAN WARBLER, Dendroica cerulea.—\ secured an immature 
female from some beech timber September 24, 1889, but unfortunately 
shot it too badly for preservation entire. 

Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Penna. 


THE BIRD CENSUS. 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 

There could hardly have been a more favorable winter day for taking 
the census of the birds of Oberlin than the 28th day of December, 1897. 
The sky was clear, saving a few fleecy clouds in the morning, the tem- 
perature ranging from 18° in the morning to 36° at noon; the air still. 
Just sharp enough to give zest to out-door life without discomfort ; just 
bright enough to give activity to the birds. 

At eight o'clock in the morning Mr. W. L. Dawson and the writer pre- 
pared to take the bird census of Oberlin within a three-quarter mile limit 
of the center, excluding one natural grove and two open fields within this 
limit because they would not fairly represent the true village bird life. 
It is hardly necessary to say that we were not able to cover the whole 
ground laid out. However, by hard work we managed to take a fairly 
accurate census of two-thirds of it. For the benefit of any who may 
wish to consult the map of the town in BULLETIN 16, I will say that the 
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only parts of town which we did not go over are: that part which lies 
south of Plum Creek east of South Professor Street, except the east 
edge of Professor Street ; and the college campus and the greater part 
of the block immediately north of it. The business part of the town I 
do not mention, because it could hardly be reckoned in the census. 

A hint of our method may not be amiss here. The English Sparrow 
was excluded, for obvious reasons, and only native wild birds counted. 
Every individual was carefully recorded on the map in the situation in 
which it was first seen, by symbols previously agreed upon. In our 
effort to allow no bird to escape our notice we worked together closely 
enough to be within easy call for the most part, one scanning the trees 
on each side of the street, the other skirting back yards and inter-street 
orchards and shade trees, except when such were too extensive for one 
to do thoroly, when the street and the middle of the block were worked 
separately. 

The element of repeating records seems, on first thot, to be a serious 
one. But after we had recorded the occupation of a number of the 
birds—getting breakfast—this element gave us no further concern. It is 
very doubtful if half a dozen birds were recorded twice. There was 
some shifting about, to be sure, but not of sufficient extent to go beyond 
the bounds of the immediate field of work. 

The census revealed the presence of eleven species, one of which, the 
Horned Lark, was seen only in passing over-head. Below is the list of 
species with the number of individuals seen. 

Downy Woodpecker, 12. Flicker, 2. 

Horned Lark, 3. Blue Jay, 15. 

American Goldfinch, 11. White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. 

Chickadee, 4. Tree Sparrow, 17. 

Pigeon Hawk, 1. Junco, 7. 

Bronzed Grackle, 1. Total individuals seen, 74. 

At this rate the village could boast about a hundred native wild birds 
within the three-quarter mile limit, and probably three times that many 
within the city limits proper, since three natural groves, three large open 
fields and Westwood Cemetery are included within the limits. 

The Tree Sparrows were seen in brushy and weedy vacant lots in 
companies of five and ten (two stray individuals). A company of thir- 
teen individuals noticed in a brushy pasture was outside of the limit set. 
The Juncos were feeding with the English Sparrows in brushy places, 
five in one place, two in another, the two and the five Tree Sparrows 
with English Sparrows. The Blue Jays were promiscuously scattered, 
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but inclining to be in groups. Their record is : 4, 3, 3, 2, and three sin- 
gles. The first Goldfinch was with a company of ten Tree Sparrows, 
then a company of seven in a weedy yard with a Downy Woodpecker, 
and three feeding near an osage orange hedge-row. These and the Blue 
Jays were the most erratic. The Flickers were solitary individuals, 
widely separated; both were in orchards. The Chickadees and ten of 
the Downy woodpeckers were in pairs, or more properly doubles. The 
Chickadees were in shade and ornamental trees; all but one of the Downy 
Woodpeckers in orchards, and this one was feeding upon weed seeds in a 
weedy yard with Goldfinches, as stated above. The comradeship of but 
two individuals, with these two species, was very marked. It was a 
great disappointment not to find more Nuthatches. This one was in an 
orchard, - The Pigeon Hawk and Bronzed Grackle were undoubtedly 
more accidental than regular. The Grackle was hiding "away in the 
thick foliage of. an evergreen tree. 

The entire absence of the Hairy Woodpecker, Song Sparrow and 
Golden-crowned Kinglet was a great surprise. A further search would 
probably have revealed them. , 

Comparing this small number of wild birds with the superabundance 
of English Sparrows, we are forced to the conclusion that there must be 
upwards of ten thousand English Sparrows inside of the three-quarter 
mile limit. In the aggregate this seems a large number, but when we 
realize that this gives less than twenty to the acre, and that the blocks 
average more than ten acres each, it does not seem too liberal. The 
sparrows gave us far more trouble than all else combined, both on 
account of their constant noise and the necessity of watching each one 
to be sure it was not some other species. 

This super-abundance of sparrows gives at least a suggestion of the 
reason why the native wild birds are so few. There simply is not room 
for them, nor food enough for them and the sparrows too. The presence 
of the Pigeon Hawk, and the occasional appearance of the Sparrow 
Hawk well within the city limits is pleasantly suggestive. Tree Sparrows 
are far more numerous outside of town, and English Sparrows are never 
seen in the country, except about country houses, in winter. 

Three distinct difficulties were encountered in making the census, each 
one of them serious. First and most serious was the Sparrow; second, 
the noise of passing vehicles, and third, the small boy with his whistle 
and lusty voice. Such little things as high picket and wire fences, 
thorny hedge-rows, inquisitive house-keepers, and threatened incarceration 
as lunatics are not to be considered. They are incidents of the trade. 
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This bit of experience has taught us that he who would be a successful 
bird census taker must be possessed of a good supply of patience, a keen 
sense of the importance of thoroness, an abundance of ‘‘nerve” if his 
field is a town, and a good pair of legs. The work must be done in one 
day, of course, so that the shifting about of the birds will be reduced to 
its lowest terms. This census taking, if given as much attention as the 
' note taking which every lover of the birds indulges in during the Spring, 
will fill in the usual Winter blank with notes second to none in point of 
interest. Trv it! 


There is another sort of Winter work, closely allied to the census tak- 
ing, which is less arduous, perhaps, but almost as interesting and profi- 
able. It is what Mr. Dawson has aptly termed the ‘‘CENSO- 
HORIZON.” It consists of making a record of each bird seen during a 
walk about town or during’a more or less extensive excursion into the 
surrounding country. No attempt is made to cover any prescribed area. 
It has been my privilege to make several such censo-horizons during the 
present winter, twice in company with Mr. Dawson. Allow me to say 
here that two persons, provided both are equally interested in the birds, 
are better than one for such work. What one may overlook the other is 
likely to see. ° 

One of the most extensive of these outings, December 31, 1897, began 
at 6:30 in the morning when the electric car whirled me toward Lake 
Erie. A solitary Flicker was the first and only bird seen from the car 
window. The sleety snow driven by a stiff north-easter, and a tempera- 
ture of 25°, were probably responsible for the scarcity of birds. Before 
night-fall the temperature had reached 16° with gusts of sleety snow at 
short intervals. After the car left me in sight of the roaring breakers, 
my route lay along the lake beach (for a fringe of several rods of pack- 
ice held the waves back) for about four miles. Here I saw nine Am. 
Herring Gulls, three Mallards and one Sharp-shinned Hawk, all in earn- 
est quest of food. After beating about in the marshes until satisfied that 
they were inhabited by no other species than Tree and Song Sparrows 
and Junco, my homeward tramp of fifteen miles began. It lay along the 
valley (narrow for the most part) of a small stream— Beaver Creek. 
This narrow valley is well wooded, and its sides are steep ; hence it is an 
ideal refuge from the fierce wintcr storms. I need not give in detail the 
bird life of the valley on that day, but only summarize the results. 
First I should mention the flock of nine Horned Larks seen coming 
across the lake just befere the start for home. 
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In all, sixteen species and 162 birds. Not an English Sparrow was seen 
during the whole trip! The Woodpeckers, Nuthatches and Chickadees 
were in pairs. \ 

Bob-white, 7. Chickadee, 8. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 2. Tree Sparrow, go. 

Downy Woodpecker, 6. Junco, 10. 

Flicker, 2. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1. 

Goldfinch, 3. American Herring Gull, 9. 

Song Sparrow, 5. Mallard, 3. 

Cardinal, 3. Blue Jay, 1. 

White-breasted Nuthatch, 6. Total, 162. 

Tufted Titmouse, 6. 


Compare this with a trip across the country some ten miles and back 
in company with Mr. Dawson, on January 4, 1898. The day was per- 
fect. A clear sky, bright sun, almost bare earth, and scarcely a breath 
of air from the south-west until noon, and then only a light breeze. Our 
objective point was a narrow gorge of Chance Creek which boasts a lib- © 
eral growth of evergreen trees, besides the other native trees, shrubs and 
bushes. The start was made at 6:45 in the morning, and the return was 
accomplished at 6:00 in the evening. On this trip we recorded eighteen 
species and 208 birds. The detailed record follows. 

Blue Jay, 3. Song Sparrow, 1. 

Chickadee, 14. Red-billed Woodpecker. 2. 

White-breasted Nuthatch, 21. Bald Eagle, 1. 

Hairy Woodpecker, 10. Pigeon Hawk, 1. 

Downy Woodpecker, ‘4. Ked-shouldered Hawk, 1. 

Flicker, 2. Am. Rough-legged Hawk, 1. 

Tree Sparrow, 109. Ruffed Grouse, 4. 

Goldfinch, 17. Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. 

Tufted Titmouse, 6. Total, 208. 

Junco, 5. 


Let me again urge all who can do so to try this sort of winter study. 
Lynps Jongs, Oberlin, Ohio. 


SAINT JOSEPH, MISSOURT. 
I had only time to go along a road near town for about a quarter of a 
mile. It was bordered on one side by a small, poorly-made hedge, be- 
yond which ran a small stream then frozen over and fringed with bushes 
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and small trees. On the other side of the wood was a field and further 

on a thinly wooded tract. I did not leave the road and the whole piece 

examined on December 26th did not include over a few acres. 
The birds I saw where as follows: 

In the bushes along the stream, Tree Sparrows, 40 

In the trees along the stream, American Crossbill 30, Northeen 
Shrike 1, Cardinal 2, Chickadee 3 

In the field, Prairie Horned Lark 3 

In woods bordering field, Crow 5, Blue Jay 2, White-breasted 
Nuthatch 1, Hairy en 1, Downy Woodpecker 2, 
Screech Owl 1 

On the ground by a fence, Bob- -W hite 5 , 

Flying overhead, American Goldfinch 6, Hawk 1 


Total. : 103 
S. WILSON. 


AFIELD IN A STORM. 

Doubtless few ornithologists care to be abroad in a wind storm, for in 
addition to more or less bodily discomfort, collecting is almost an impos- 
sibility; yet some things can be learned at that time not accessible in 
more favorable weather. Some species of birds disappear entirely as 
long as it lasts, others do not seem to mind it at all,-while a third class 
battle against it with indifferent success, picking up an irregular exis- 
tence only through great exertion. 

The equinoctial storms swept over the country March 19, 1896, a 
driving rain from the south, followed by one of the most beautiful rain- 
bows I ever beheld. Daylight breaking on the 20th with the tempera- 
ture at a standstill one degree above freezing and a northwest wind 
blowing probably at the rate of forty miles an hour, I concluded to spend 
a couple of hours in the Great Chester valley. 

Few birds were abroad, the cold wind forcing them to seek shelter. 
The creek having overflowed its bank the day before, leaving a deposit 
of black mud for many rods on either side, small companies of sombre- 
plumaged crows were wading about in the slime or buffeting heavily 
against the wind immediately above it, searching for the detached mus- 
sels and other edibles thrown up by the freshet. Of all the birds the 
White-breasted Nuthatches appeared to mind the searching wind the 
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least, cheerfully seeking out their daily rations in the bark crevices. 
The certain knowledge of convenient and comfortable cavities close at 
hand probably contributed not a little to their ease and contentment of 
mind. Now and then I startled a solitary Song Sparrow from its retreat 
under the overhanging bank or the roots of a tree, but the most curious 
experience of all was the sight of a Broad-winged Hawk at close quar- 
ters. With half-spread tail and wings it was clinging to the south side 
of a pile of cord wood. Discovering my presence in a moment, it flapped 
to the ground and brushing past me, sprang lightly in the air, turning 
when but a dozen feet away and repassing me without special hurry or 
alarm, came to the ground in the meadow a hundred yards beyond ; from 
which I again flushed it to a sheltered hill-side, where I left it, sincerely 
hoping that. ‘‘the man with a gun” would not see it while it was in the 
exhausted condition resultant from the hard battle with the fierce gusts 
of wind. A pair of Spotted Sandpipers startled from the swamp grass in 
which they were hiding, ran screaming to a safer refuge, appearing more 
afraid of me than the hawk, passing the latter at close range. The wind 
finally drove me home without birds or fish, but not without a certain 
pleasure of a morning well spent. 
Frank L. Burns, Berwyn, Pa. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


SomE WINTER Bixvs oF San MiGuet Co., New Mexico.—The follow- 
ing are some of the winter birds observed during five weeks in Las 
Vegas, with several trips up the mountains to E] Parvenir and Harvey's, 
at an elevation of nearly 10,000 feet. 

House Fincn.—-One of the commonest species, taking the place of the 
English Sparrow, which is conspicuously absent. 

Desert aND Ruppy Hornep Larks.—These two species are abundant 
on the mesas and plains, the latter species predominating. They congre- 
gate in large flocks during the winter months. 

Mexican Raven.—Very abundant in the mountains, in immense flocks. 
Can be found feeding on the sides of mountains among the Pinons and in 
cornfields. 

GoLpEN EaGLe.—Common in the mountains near Anton Chico, thirty 
miles from here. They breed there quite commonly. I secured a fine 
photo of a live bird nine months old captured by a farmer from its nest 
in a cave in the mountains. 
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Rocky Mountain aND WESTERN BLUEBIRDS.—Both these species are 
fairly common about dwellings but rarely seen in the country. 

LonG-crEsTED Jay.—Abundant in the mountains among the Pinons. 

SLENDER-BILLED NuTHATCH.—Tolerably common in the city, where it 
feeds on the trees in the plazas and parks, often accompanied by the 
Creeper. 

Pink-stpep JuNco.—Abundant in small flocks near the settlements and 
towns. 

Cooper's Hawk.—-Fairly common in the country districts. 

SpoTTED OwL.—Rare. Two observed about twenty miles from here, 
but unfortunately had no gun with me so could not procure them for 
perfect identification, but am almost certain as to their identity. 

Watton I. Las Vegas, New Mexico. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The year 1898 opens with much that is encouraging to the true student 
of birds. There has been notable progress in genuine ornithological 
science; and there has been general and evident success in efforts for 
creating proper sentiment towards birds, among the general public. 

Ornithological journals are showing a very welcome increase in articles 
and notes bearing evidence of careful and intelligent observation of birds. 

The life history of the bird, from the time it leaves the egg, and its 
relations to other birds, is our field. This is the province of the Wilson 
Ornithological Chapter. Its committees are working earnestly on sub- 
jects of ornithological importance. 

We have great reason to be proud of Mr. Jones’ ‘‘Grackle BULLETIN.” 
It represents careful and extended field work and is highly deserving of 
the praise which it received through leading ornithological journals. 
This report is a striking example of what one man with intelligence and 
perseverence may accomplish, even in these times when we think there 
are comparatively few new things in ornithology for us to discern. 

There are many ornithologists who are able to observe a few good 
things which, published alone, might attract little attention and quite 
likely would sooner or later pass into scientific oblivion; but these notes 
combined with the observations of other workers make a sum total of 
ornithological information that will command respect and interest in 
every library. This system of co-operation which gives the observer 
credit for his efforts and produces results of significance is the plan of 
our chapter. 
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Mr. Jones, as general chairman, has outlined the work of these commit- 
tees in previous BULLETINS, so it is not necessary for me to refer to ‘it 
more extendedly. 

As President of the Chapter, I wish to encourage to the fullest extent 
the active co-operation of the members in the various movements toward 
the protection of birds, which are now on foot. We can do much by our 
example and influence. ‘‘Bird Day,” ‘‘Audubon Societies,” etc., all de- 
serve our earnest and united support. The whole chapter should con- 
stitute itself a committee on bird protection. 

R. M. Srrona, Lake Forest, fil. 


EDITORIAL. 


A photograph from which one of the plates in Gleanings from Nature 
is to be made is at hand. If the picture is an index of the work as a 
whole, Mr. Jacobs has a rich treat in store for us, in this number (No. 1) 
of the series, which treats of abnormalties of eggs and sets. The plates 
will illustrate I, abnormal coloration. II, abnormal size. III, abnormal 
size and shape. IV, shape and coloration, size and coloration, size, shape 
and coloration. 


The Schaller Audubon Society, Schaller, Iowa, Miss J. E. Hamand, 
Secretary, sends a neat leaflet issued in the interest of the protection of 
birds. The rapid increase in the membership of these societies for the 
protection of birds is a gratifying indication of a changing sentiment 
toward the birds. The mere collector is being rapidly relegated to the 
back-ground and will soon be a thing of the past. We have far more 
need of the birds than of their skins. 


Calls for BULLETINs 1, 2 and 3, long since out of print, have become 
so numerous and persistent that we have decided to reprint them under 
one cover, provided sufficient advance subscriptions are received to pay 
for the printing. The price per single copy, containing the three But- 
LETINS, will be 25 cents. Those desiring this reprint should send their 
request at once to the editor. The money need not be paid until the copy 
is delivered. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The American Monthly Microscopical Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 1, 
January, 1808. 
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The Auk, Vol. XV, No. 1, Jannary, 1898. 

Birds, Vol. Ul, Nos. 5 and 6, Vol. III, No. 1, November and Decem- . 
ber, 1897, January, 1898. 

Book Reviews, Vol. V, No. 7, January, 1898. 

Bulletin of the Michigan Ornithological Club, Vol. 1, No. 3-4, July- 
December, 1897. 

Bulletin Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Nos. 83, 86. 

Fern Bulletin, Vol, Vi, No. 1, January, 1898. 

Journal af Applied Microscopy, Vol. {, No. 1, January, 1898. 

The Microscope,Vol. V, Nos. 11 and 12, November and December, 1897. 

The Mineral Collector,.Vol. WV, No. 11, January, 1898. 

The Museum, Vol. 1V, Nos. 2 and 3, December, 1897 and January, 1898. 

Science, Vol. VI, Nos. 153, 157, December 3 and 31, 1897. 

Stories from Nature, Vol. l, No. 7, December, 1897. 


Transactions of the Texas Academy of Science, Vol. 1, No. 1. 


OFFICERS, COMMITTEES AND MEMBERS. 
OFFICERS. 
President---R. M. Strong Lake Forest, II. 
Secretary—W. L. Dawson, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Treasurer—Lynds Jones, Museum, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Executive Councitl—John H. Sage, H. C. Oberholser, H. C. Higgins. 


COMMITTEES. 


The Wigrations of the Warblers—J. E. Dickinson, 1122 S. Winnebago 
Rockford, Ill. 

The Nesting of the Warblers—H. C. Higgins 

The Food and Song of the Warblers—Lynds Jones Oberlin, Ohio. | 

The Swallows—Stephen J. Adams Cornish, Me. 

Geographical Distribution—W.,. L. Dawson, ..: Oberlin, Ohio. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Adams, Stephen J : Cornish, Me. 
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OUR NATIVE BIRDS § 


SONG AND BEAUTY. 


BEING 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF ALL THE SONGBIRDS, FLYCATCHERS, HUMMING- 4% 
BIRDS, SWIFTS, GOATSUCKERS, WOODPECKERS, KINGFISHERS, TRO- 
Gons, Cuckoos, AND PARROTS OF NorRTH AMERICA. 


BY 


HENRY NEHRLING, 
Custodian of the Public Museum of Milwaukee, Wis., Active Member 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, Corresponding Member 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Member of the Ger- 
man Ornithological Society of Berlin, etc., etc. 


With Thirty-six Colored Plates after Water-color Paintings | 
By Prof. Rosert Ripcway, Smithsonian Institution and National Museum, 
D. C., Prof. A. Gorrinec, Leipzig, and Gustav Muetze, Berlin. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


MILWAUKEE 
GEO. BRUMDER. 


Extracts from a Review in ‘‘SCIENCE" (Vol. VI., p. 32). 


“The work contains no technical matter, the aim being to supply trustworthy ac- 
counts of the life-histories of the birds in their relations to man. Mr. Nehrling has 
the instincts and sympathies of a naturalist. He is evidently a botanist and a musician 
as well as an ornithologist, and his descriptions of bird life are generally woven in 
with pictures of shady ravines and forest glades or fiowery dells where the birds and 
plants and landscape are seen together as they are in nature. His residence in widely 
separated localities—Wisconsin, Illinois, Missouri, Texas and Florida—has enabled 
him to become familiar with a large proportion of the birds he treats. . . . Special 
emphasis is given to the economic relations and breeding habits."’ 

‘* The illustrations, all of which are colored, show the birds in their natural sur- 
roundings, and are of two kinds: Plates of single species, mostly by Robert Ridgway: 
and mixed plates by Miitzel and Géring. Some of Mr. Ridgway’s plates of single 
species are among the most charming bird powree I have ever seen.”’ 

**We take pleasure in commending the work to nature lovers, and 

: —e to the large and healthful class of out-door studeuts of 
rds.” 


The work has just been completed. It consists of two Quarto volumes 
(size 9x 12 inches) and is bound in full American calf, maroon, gilt edges. 
Price $11.00 per volume, $22.00 for the set. 


GEO. BRUMDER, Publisher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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